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0 v thay; perhaps,” be a kttle te ftp t a 
a letter from me: Perſons of my deſcription a 


not eaſily found in the circle of yr ac quaintantx, 
arid Jou will be puzzled ee gueſs ny fame; but no mat 
ter what is my name, or What my acquaintance with you, 
F might as well ask who that friend in the country. Was, ts 
whom yeu have thought Ht to addreſs your letter. I have 
ved a good many years among thoſe Who are called 
countfy gentlemen, and never found thiat you had a fibgle 
friend among them; they Know you too well. © Er us 

"ceaſe therefore to enquife who was your correſpon cri, 
— either when you wrote peur own, or when you Neth 


; Ee We both have” * þ reaſon for the manner of ad- 
reſs. 11 4 G 4 tO 


Tou will wönder, Per 


erhs be by Whit mend I Lav tries 
od this performance home to Now, Whatever I am, 1 
claim no 'title; I form no pretenſions to ſuperior ſagacity, 
or to à mort extenſive willig ence, than others who bear 
the ſame character, which perhaps, aſſume; but the 
tree is known by its fruits, and the piece aften betrays the 
workman. Whether the performance i is of the 1 of 
the great maſter bimlelf, or whether it has only been 
ſketched out by him, and Worked u MM by ſore Beere | 
artiſt; I am hot connoiſſtur enough 10 deterttive, büt I 
know the ſchool, The world hs enriched laſt winter 
_ with ſo many 750; and ſo many other curious pieces in the 
ſame taſte, that it is impoſſible not to find out the hands. ; 
To you therefore 1 addreſs myſelt, as to the great fout 
tain _ * vithout ge WIRE - have 


* 


28 


. . 3 
conveyed your poiſon through your own maſterly pen, or 
transfuſed into the quill of ſome leſs noble, though ſtill, 
—T OT TOTO. 
Your appearance on this occaſion juſtifies the advice you 
give to your friend in the 26th page of your great work. 
Imagine ſpecifically what is moſt agreeable to common ſenſe, 
and then do not be ſurpriſed at finding the-event diametrically 
oppefite to it. In the name 6. that common fenſe, what 
have you, or any of your fackion, to do, in being the par- 
tizans of thoſe perſons who are the objects of that report, 
whoſe unpopularity might, for a time perhaps, have eclipſ- 
ed even yours, uni /s you were originally a party in their 
offence, and from thence are become bound to be a party 
in their juſtification. Thoſe, who think you have a right 
to the attribute of common ſenſe, muſt be perſuaded that 
you are involyed in this unfortunate deſcription. Man- 
kind, indeed, had heard of the extraordinary aſſiduity 
Vith which you attended the general in c+f,, from the 
moment of his return, to that of his trial; and that you 
Vas employed in the arduous buſineſs of drawing up his 
| defence: yet they were diſpoſed to hope, that this pro- 
| cceded only from the warmth of friendſhip, and if your 
diſcretion tuffered in the opinions of the, oyer-prudent, - 
| you was recompenſed by the honour which was reflected, 
on your humanity, , Why then would you not ſuffer it to 
! reſt on a foundation ſo advantagfous to you? Why would 
| you confirm the imputations which mankind had, with 
too much appearance of plauſibility, hog ae you, 
that you and yours were the real authors of that diſgrace- 
ful diſappointment which the nation ſo deeply feels and 
reſents, and that the generals who have hitherto born the 
infamy, were but the puppets which you and yours have 
6᷑v»»»‚; r. Ln OP 
| _ You fay, page the 18th, . The unpromiſingneſs of this 
expedition was not judged of only by the event, but 
© numbers here, on knowing its deſtination, for. the coaſt. 


„ <4 7. % as * 2 


ef France, and the conſtitution of things in thoſe parts, 
made even, no merit of. pronouncing boidly,. that nothing. 
< *would, or could be done by that grand armada.“ Once 
more, in the name of common ſenſe, why do you, of all 
men living, bring this circumſtance back people's me- 
mory. It was well obſerved at the time, and did not 3 
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Heever was its deſtination, nothing would be done by it 
Mankind were aftoniſhed at the bo/qneſ5. with which this 


cions, as you ſay page 6th, .** Thoſe treaſo 


hopes of its making a power 


bg ib (hi 2 Oxi 242 1. 1 ih E | 1 - 1 | BH I. ; 
Preſſed by him for execution 1 | Joſt. heartily With 1 l 


without the natural comment, that a certain ſet of men:? 
nor famous for their extenſive knowledge, did, even long 
before the ſquadron failed, declare pubſichy, that where 


it, 


 4S 


was pronounced. They proceeded ſo far às to draw from 


| this 3%/dneſ, a very ill omen of the ſucceſs. They went 


Ly 


{till farther; for to this were entirely oing, thoſe fu pi. 

,.* Thoſe treaſonable inſinuati- 
<' ons, that a tenderneſs for H—n—r might occaſion an 
«« armament to be ſent out, with intimations properly gi- 


4 ven, that nothing being done would not be the moſt 


« diſpleaſing thing imaginable,” They obſerved, that 
the perſons who thus pronounced with ſo much boldneſs, were 
the ſame, who, by their private intrigues and cabals, had, 
a few months before, thro wn the affairs of the king and 


kingdom into ſo much confuſion ; and it ſeemed no great 


refinement in politics to ſuppoſe, that the ſame influence 


which enabled them then to put a ſtop to all public buſi- 
neſs, might (till ſubſiſt to ſuch a degree, as would blaſt the 


xpedition ; for they know very well, as you ſay, page 
ah The envy of ſome, who oppoſed the preſent mi- 


F niſter's riſe to power, would be carried to ſuch treaſon- 


« able lengths, as ſecretly to thwart and countermine his 


operations. Has the event proved that they were miſ- 


taken in this apprehenſion ? Or will this book of yours, 
WOW IEN 7 2-275 1098 10 Lirgge HonoIIgut, LOR 


: „ Rar arty Tix fre rt 
Tau tell us, page the 13th, “ That his royal highneſs: 
the Duke greatly deſired and preſſed. this meaſute, in, 
making a powerful diverfion;” and you 
refer us, as for a youcher, to the Eg. page 20. I haye read, 


that page in the Enquiry again and again, and I find no- 


thing to warrant ſuch an aſſertion ; I ſee, indeed, in that 
/ $i +I r (ORD 203 LETT. \} AE is 1" . 

Page, chat Sir J. Ligonier informs the commander in chief 

of the land forces, what was one point in the King's view 


in this meaſure, . That it was to create a diverſion in fa- 


voor of His K. Ef. and the K. of Pruſſia, and that the K. 
Tol Pruſia deſtred and preſſed this vexy meaſure” 
I find no intimation that it was the Duke's deſire... I find 


7 But * 


no reaſon to ſuppoſe that the plan had been communicated;; 
r ' o 7 and, 6 E026 he $3659 r n e 
to him, er apprOVed by him, much leſs recommended 


menen 1 53019 WORM 
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tend to 
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for however widely you and [ A differ in our reaſons, 
we ſhall both agree in one con late, that a plan approy: 
ed and recommended by his R. H. would not haye ſe 
ſhamefully failed without any attempt to execute it. 


| You tell us, page 5, that on the return of the fert, 
11 5 


Some, merely guided by private attachments,or prejudices in 
& fayour of the projectors, or at leaſt the principal promo: 


s terof the attempt, extolled it to the skies, and that on the 


other hand others, perhaps, influenced by confidcratipns 
of the like private nature, by pique, prejudice, or enyy, 
treated the whole plan as chimerica), crude, indigefted, | 
4 both in the project ion and appointment of the execution, 
4 from which no better, or other ſucceſs, could be expeg: 
ted than what befel it. That % whole of it was the 
ſcheme of à man who wanted to value himſelf ypog 
« what he did not underſtand, and who, rather than de 


nothing.“ One ſhould have ſuppoſed that an authoꝝ of 
candid refl:Fions would at leaſt have taken care to ſteęr he- 
tween theſe two partial opinions, which you yourſelf. repre: | 
fent as the extreme on 385 ſide. And yet there is age 
a line t whole candid performance which does not 
upport this virulence againſt the miniſter 
But tho? you have undertaken to attack, I ſhall not un- 
dertake to defend him: I am not commiſſioned to it:? I 
am not ſufficiently appriſed of thoſe facts which juſtify 
the plan.of the expedition; but what I undertake to prove 
at you have ho facts, or at leaſt you produce none, 
on which it ought to be condemned. Prejudiced, doubt. 
leſs, Lam, and prejudice will inſiguate itſeff into the mind 
of every dfpurant, and every reader... You thipk, for in- 
ance, not only that the generals who commanded the ex- 
pedition are to be juſtified in having done pio more, hut that 
they are in ſome degree . done ſo much, 
for the plan was wild, chimerical and abſurd... Ton arcifar 
risfied from the reputation of the. generals, that if the faule 
had not lain in the plan, there could have heen no failure 


4 nothing, would do ſorerhing which was worſe than 


= 


(po matter who'projeted it) approved on the.utmoſt de- 

liberation by his majeſty, and unanimouſly approved by his 
6 „I ß ISS 0 - . x 
yy wn , undertaken 0 a full examination oſ facts, 

y theſe very generals, without proteſt or remonſtrance, 
3 2 61d 
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approved and defired by the king of Pruſſia, (for the king 


of Pruſſia, we find, Eng. p. 20. deſires and preſſes this 
very meaſure) and prepared under the immediate inſpecti- 


on of Sir John Ligonier, then, as well as now, commander 
in chief of the king's forces, could not be a 7 ſo to- 


tally repugnant to common ſenſe, as you chuſe to repre- 


ſent it. Theſe, indeed, are names which make a different 
impreſſion on you and me. Your opinion of his ** *, 
or at leaſt your repreſentation of him, is perhaps apt to 
vary with circumſtances. When he ſubmits to be direct 
ed by you and yours, he is every thing that is great and 


noble: But if he diſpleaſes you. or yours, we need go no 
farther for your ſentiments, than to that famous manu- 
ſcript, which has been, ſo buſily, and yet ſo cautiouſly 


handed about, wuerein he is repreſented as deceiving the 
whole world, expoſing his favourite ſon, as betraying the 


fafety of his E——1 territories, the poſſeſſions of his ſubs 


jects, the honour of his arms, his family, and his name, 
for the ſake of preſerving his private treaſures, and avoid- 


ing the expence of an army neceſſary for the defence of 


| his country, which he ſo often and ſo ſolemnly had declar- 


ed was an effective army, and yet in fact never ſubſiſted 
n even upon paper. How falſe this aſſertion was, ſubs» 
equent events have proved. As to the king of Pruſſia, 
we all know how much his military skill has been, with 
great uniformity, derided by you and your favourite he- 
roes: A man wild, impetuous, impracticable, ignorant 


of the art of war, and as unqualified to be a general ag 


Mr. Pitt is to be a miniſter, The preſent commander in 
chief of the Britiſh troops we know too, is no favourite 
with you and yours, The people of this country have in- 
deed long conſidered him as the firſt ſoldier, tho? till late- 


ly a very ſubordinate officer in the ſervice. They Will 


never forget the ſervices he has done this country. Bri- 
tiſh armics, with their general, ſaved from inſtant deſtruc. 
tion, by his fuperior skill in his profeſſion, by his capacity 

to ſec, and his readineſs and alertneſs to ſeize an advantage 
over his enemy, will ever endear him to the friendsof Eng- 


land, and the royal family. But perhaps this very merit, 


which will never be forgot by his grateful country, will 


ever be torgiven by individuals, 
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Page 7th and 8th, your firſt objection ſeems to be the 


f 

Ceonſtitution of the board of enquiry. You adopt an ex- 
2 pp ph which perhaps you firſt ſuggeſted to the general, 

j That it was a proceeding not quite common. And you ſu ggeſt 


your doubts about the legality, as well as propriety, of 
ſuch anenquiry. I will anſwer this fully, at leaſt ad bomi-. 
nem. The firſt inſtitution of a board of general officers 
for the purpoſe of enquiring into the conduct of a com- 
| fnander, took place under the auſpices of his royal high- 
' neſs William duke of Cumberland, at that time commander 
in chief of the Britiſh forces: an officer was judged, con- 
' &emned, and ruined by that board of enquiry, without any 
* other trial. Would you have any other anſwer to this ob- 
jJection? or ſhall I comment upon it? or make compari- 
ſons? but if ever ſuch an enquiry was right and proper, it 
was fo in the preſent caſe, where - the parties to be tried 
had agreed upon a total ſuppreſſion of evidence. In the 
"—_ council of war, which. unanimouſly reſolved to da 
nothing, far from a defire to ſtate the evidence on which 
they proceeded, and their Nats opinions upon that 


But, ſays one of the generals, I do not conceive myſelf 
anſwerable for an opinion given at a council of war: there- 
fore it may be urged, why are minutes of what paſſes here 
neceſſary? I confeſs I am ſorry to find this doctrine fa 
much received among officers, that they are not reponſible 
fog opinions given at a council of war, becauſe the nature 
of mankind is too apt to perſuade him, that there can be 
no faults where there is not a poſſibility of puniſhment. I 
therefore will never admit this doctrine in the extent it is 
often urged. Criminally reſponſible for his opinion no of+ 
ficer can be, becauſe it is not an offence againſt any article 
of war; but what then? is the opinion, on the evidence 
on which it is founded to be ſuppreſſed? and is not an 
officer reſponſible to his king and country in any other 
lace than a court martial? God forbid that ſuch a doc+ 


krine ſhould be eſtabliſhed, 


1 


3 * 
. 


Aͤccurt martial which 1028 upon the letter of the law, 
; upon the ſtrict words of articles of war, or a penal act of 
parliament, may acquit of capital crimes a conduct which 
nevertheleſs evinces the officers, who have been guilty of 
it, to be unfit for any future command. It is the words 
of poſitive laws, which in a free country are to make men 
liable to puniſhments; but it is the prerogative of the 
crown to judge, upon the whole of the circumftances, who 
are fit to continue in its ſervice, and to command its armies. 
But you are not fatisficd with the perſonages appointed 
to form this board, and in an ironic paragraph, page 7, 
you inſinuate how unfit they were to judge of ſuch a mat- 
ter, by telling us what qualifications were neceſſary to ſuch 
I judges. Before I confider their qualifications, let me ask 


| you a queſtion, Who do you think appointed them? the 
1 king, you will doubtleſs ſay : it was his prerogative. But 
| who do you think recommended them? I ask this of you, 
k becauſe I am perſuaded your intelligence on this bead is better 
£ than mine. But I will tell you who, I yerily believe, did 
J not recommend them. I believe Mr. Pit did not; and 
K the world, when they read thoſe reſpectable names, will 
; | F not be of opinion, that, conſidering the known and de- 

d 7 CcClared friendſhips, connections, and attachments of the mg 
” 7 Jority of them, they were preciſely the three men on cl 
„ deciſion Mr, Pitt would willingly reſt a point, which 
3 many of his enemies, and you at the head of them, 
RY endeavoured to make a point, on which his ca- 
pacity as a miniſter was to be determined. .What- 
ever qualities they had, or had not, to fit them for the 
Z Judges in ſuch an enquiry, they certainly had no partiality 
in favour of the projectors of, and againſt thoſe who ought 
to have 5 plan of the expedition. As to their 
capacity and knowledge of ſervice, when I conſider and 
contemplate the glorious liſt of heroes, to whoſe command 
I the army of this country has been for ſo many years con- 
I fided, I confeſs. myſelf at a loſs, thro? the infinite variety 
of choice, to point out the perſons whoſe conſummate _ 
knowledge might give the greateſt weight to their deciſion: 
yet I fay, and I ſay it ſeriouſly, that if experience, ſuch as 


the armies of this country can giye, founded upon ſtrong 

manly ſenſe, an qEtive ſpirit, and þ Penetratin Hagacity, 

an qualify a man to judge in e of this dat, it wa 
mt be found among thoſe who ſar at this board of enquiry, . 
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Before I proceed to conſider the conduct of the generals, 
Sc. I ſhall follow you in ſome of your previous ſteps, tho? 
they are not ſteps in which I delight to walk. In order to 
form a judgment on the practicability of the meaſure, you 


are ſenſible a queſtion will occur to every man; What was 
the force which our troops were likely to meet at, and 
after their deſcent? to make this favourable to your point, 
You are pleaſed to avail yourſelf, p. 9, 10, of accounts, 
which you think fit to inform us were circulated in Hol- 


land, and other neutral countries, of the ſtate of the troops 


of France, which were ſaid to amount to 300,000. The 


memorial delivered in by authority makes them ſomething 


leſs than 200,000. You ſay you don't diſpute the truth 
of this account, but you inſinuate the general opinion to 
be, that they are above 300,000 regulars. But the mili= }! 


tary liſts of France, you ſay, are open, and it would be 
unpardonable not to have a thorough knowledge of that 


78 But pray, Sir, how is one to attain that thorough - 


| knowledge? do you expect a certificate from the muſter- 


maſter-general of France, (if there be ſuch an officer) or 
what other information do you demand? the beſt that can 
be obtained, unleſs from immediate authority of the king 
, of France, {and perhaps the beſt, even without that ex- 
ception) is what the privy council had before them. Look. 
into the memorial. Can you have a more exact account, 
than the very corps of which the army conſiſts; their num- 


ders in time of peace; their different augmentations ſinc 


the war commenced, and their preſent deſtination ? how 
does it appear that the memorial is not taken from 'thofe * 
very military lifts to which you appeal? but the point was 
too ſtrongagainſt you, to be ſuffered to remain in full force, 
"and therefore you endeavour to contradict particular ac- 


counts, delivered by authority, by. vague reports, which 


vou are pleaſed to fay were current in other countries. 
How fuck reports came to your ears, I cannot imagine! | 
believe you are the firſt man of buſineſs who ever attempt- | 
ed to paſs fuch a report on the world. But that you may 
make as free with my intelligence as I have done wich 


Fours, I will tell you a report which I have heard, and | 


fancy from rather better authority than your Dutch. report, 
That ſo far were the French from having the troops on the 
coaſt which you infinuate, and which 1 think, if all col- 
lected together, as in your different accounts, would as 


| | | 611 J . 
5 mount to about 100, ooo regulars, beſides 208,000 militia, 
5 there were actually but 4000 regular troops at the time our 
"| fleet came upon the coaſt, for the defence of all the garrt- 
1 ſons and outworks in and near Port Ie Orient, Ia Rochelle, 
8 and Rochefort, and that the ſmaller diviſion of theſe was 
Fl at Rochefort. I will now. communicate. another report; 
A Tou, as well as the generals, ſeem to ſtand in great awe of | 
s a name ſo dignified as a marfhal of France. . You ſpeak, in, 
2 different places, of the alertneſs of the enemy on this occa- 
© | fion, and the proportionable reſiſtance which our troops 
e muſt undoubtedly have met with, if they attempted to land. 
&- | Yet what was the real caſe? the old marſhal, worn out 
h with infirmities, ne faiſoit que pleurer. Such were the ac- 
o counts the French themſelves gave of him. He conſidered 
K | all as loſt, the moment the attack was pointed at Rochefort, 
be and far from making diſpoſitions to diſpute the landing, 
= he paſſed the hours in tears, and in writing expreſſes to 
oh - | Nenn ĩ 8 ee 3 
-r- 3 Page 1t. You pretend not fully to underſtand: the 
or meaning of the term Coup de main. Lou attempt definiti- 
can ons of it: from its vague and uncertain import, you would 
ng inſinuate that it was hardly underſtood by our generals 
ex- what they were to do, but you argue as if by a Coup de 
ok. F main, was meant, only a ſurprize, and that if the oppor- 
int, tunity of a ſurprize was loſt, the whole proſpect of ſucceſs 
m- was over, I ſhall enter into no ſcholaſtick diſpute about 
nce | the definitions of terms. I will only ſay, that it is very ap- 
10 Parent, that the term Coup de main was not uſed to expreſs 
1ofe the taking Rochefort by furprize only, but that it was to be 
was. attacked in every other way, except the opening trenches, 
rce, - and ereffing batteries, 
ac- Ihn the advice delivered by Sir John Ligonier, whole ex- 
hich perience in the art of war, Sir J. Mordaunt ſays, will vin- 
ries. dicate any officer guided by his authority, I find this pa- 
del I ragraph, Eng. p. 22. As for a Goup de mdin, it may 
mpt- Perhaps ſucceed beſt at your coming up, as the enemy 
may may be in a great hurry, ſurprize, and conſternation, at 
witt ſuch an unexpected viſit, and not have time to make 
nd T his diſpoſitions. But if that is not thought proper, it 
ports may ſucceed as well after the place has been thoroughly ro. 
n the ** Connoirred, and you have fixed the ſpots where you de- 
cot © fbga to make the greateſt efforts, and if the enemy ſee 
r e 
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« any preparations for a 8 attack, they will leſs ex- 
5 pect a Coup de main. Bergen. op- Zoom was taken by a 
Coup de main, after a long ſiege. St. Philip's was taken 
by ſcaling ladders, and a Coup de main, tho“ the garri- 
* ſon was 3000 ſtrong, after a ſiege of 36 days: the ne- 
* ceſlity of dividing a ſmall garriſon in a place of ſuch 
* eircumference as Rochefort may facilitate the ſuccels of 
a bold attempt.“ If Sir John Mordaunt really thought 
Sir J. Ligonier to be a man of that experience in the art of 
war which he deſcribes him to be; if he really meant to 
guide himſelf by the whole of his advice in the execution 
of the plan, and not to excuſe himſelf, only by ſelecting 
certain parts of it from others which were explanatory, and 
with which they were connected, how come he ſo totally 
to have forgot this part of it, which, if any doubt had ſub- 
liſted, would have explained what was intended by a Coup 
de main, and to remember only the recommendation to 
ſecure a communication for a retreat? nay of what ſort 
was that communication to be? ſee the ſame paper, Eng. 
P. 21. Suppoſing the troops landed, it muſt be left to 
the conſideration of the generals whether they ſhould . 
6 not march with proper precautions directiy to Rochefort, 
* to prevent any ſuccours being thrown into the place, at 
& the ſame time that the marines ſhould be employed for 
c making a good intrenchment for the ſecurity of the 
* ſtores to be landed from time to time, as well as of a 
« retreat in caſe of neceſſity.“ Here then vaniſhes at 
once all that part of your argument, and of the general's 
defence, which is founded upon the plan of attack being 
intended — — by ſurprize, Here vaniſhes 
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all the weight which was to be derived from the advice of 
Sir John Ligonier, with regard to the neceſſity of fort 
| Fouras, being taten before the troops were landed, in order to 
ſecure a retreat. Sir J. Ligonier ſuppoſes the troops firſt 
to land, and then to throw up an intrenchment, in order 
to ſecure a retreat, and to receive and preſerve the ſtores 
n. . Ls 
Another argument, which you endeavour to force into 
your ſervice, is the countenance given by the concurrence 
of the ſea · ofñicers, to the opinion of that council of war 
Which determined to do nothing We n e Let 


wos ſee hat Sir Edward Hawke ſays on the ſubject: = - 
. Ry „„ = 


ad 


EE (13) = 
his letter to Mr. Secretary Pit, Eng. p- 101, are theſe 
words: We (meaning the ſeamen) aſſented to the rea- 
« ſons for not attempting to take Rocheſort by eſcalade, 
, in confidence of their (meaning the land officers) judg- 
* ment and knowledge in their own profeſſion; but I and 
% every one elſe agreed in opinion, that the landing could be ef 
« fegte. What therefore is the inference. to be drawn 
from hence, but this : the ſeamen were perſuaded. they 
could effect the whole of their duty; they could land the 
troops: as to what the troops could do when landed, it 
was not their province to judge: it was the buſineſs of the 
generals to determine; and they ſigned their names to 
the council of war, not in teſtimony of their own opinion, 
but in deference to the opinion of thoſe whoſe province it 
was to judge and determine. That is, they acted conſiſt- 
ently with the king's inſtructions, to live in harmony with 
the land officers, and not to give occaſion of diſcontent, 
by intermeddling, proteſting, and remonſtrating, in what 
was not their province ; but ſo weary- does Sir Edward 
Hawke appear to have been of theſe councils of war, that 
when Sir John: Mordaunt applied to him, to call one, to 
conſider of the return of the fleet, Sir Edward refuſed, al- 
ledging that the ſeamen had nothing to do with it; it was 
- a land bperation iy, p 3. 
Fou are pleaſed to object to the teſtimony and opinion 
_ of colonel Clerk, as deſerving leſs weight, becauſe it was 
upon his repreſentation that the attempt on Rochefort 
woas firſt thought of; and he, you think, is bound in ho- 
nour to ſupport the practicability, that is, the honour 
of his own plan: but you think, at the ſame time, that 
the higheſt credit is to be given to the very names of the 
officers of which the council of war was compoſed, for- 
getting that they are the very parties to to be tried, and 
that their teſtimony is brought forth for their own con- 
%,, ß EN YR Oe 
I have thus endeavoured to demoliſh that ontwork of 
Prejudice with which you have endeavoured to intrench = 
yourſelf: ſo far goes the coup de main, and now if you 
pleaſe, we will begin the attack in form. 
The report af the board of general officers, which 
was the ground work of your letter, muſt likewiſe be 
ſo of mine. You have concluded, and T will begin with 
it; for the plan of that report will give a regularity to 
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eur arguments; and © Otel conſidered every part 
of the conduct of the generals, it will bring on all that 
can be urged for or againſt them, from the evidence hi- 
therto made public in a regular method. . 
The firſt article of the report is, It appears that one 
cauſe of the expedition having failed, is the not attack- 
ing fort Fouras by ſea, at the ſame time that it would 
have been attacked by land, agreeable to the firſt deſign, 
which certainly muſt have been of the greateſt utility 
towards carrying your majeſty's inſtructions into execu- 
tion: it was at firſt reſolved by Sir Edward Hawke, 
(Thierry the pilot of the Magnanime having undertak- 
en the ſafe conduct of a ſhip to fort Fouras for that pur- 
poſe) but afterwards. /aid afide upon the repreſentation of 
vice admiral Knowles, that the Barfleur, the ſhip deſign- 
ed for that ſervice, was on ground at the diſtance of be- 
tween four or five miles from the ſhore, but as neither 
« Sir Edward Hawke nor the gar could attend to give 
any information upon that head, we cannot preſume ta 
offer a certain opinion thereupon”? © 
This is the firſt article of the report, which, after 
having told us, p. 22. that it is a moſt admirable piece, 
ied” as if by compromiſe, neicher to acquit or 
condemn, you tell-us, p. 23. ſhews that at leaſt fo far 
the commanders are in no fault, If they are in no fault 
they are acquitted, and I am ready to allow, that fo far 
as this article goes, the commanders of the land forces 
are acquitted; but if you will argue farther, that all 
the commanders who were to conduct the expedition 
were in no fault, eſpecially if you inſiſt as you do, p. 23. 
* that it appears plain, that Fouras was inacceſſible to 
ſhipping, notwithſtanding the pilot Thierry's promos 
which it ſhould ſeem he could not make good; I totally 
deny your. concluſion, A child in argument muſt fee 
the fallacy. of it. If the fact was clear that Fouras was 
inacceſſible to ſhipping, how. comes it to paſs that the 
not attacking it is given as a cauſe of the failure of the 
expedition. No — opinion was given, you ſay, up- 
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on it. Why was it not, and where was the neceſſity of 
this point open for farther enquiry, after the re- 
Sir Edward Hawke and the pilot, if it already ap- 
practicable? But imprackicalle 


ce 


to be a meaſure im 


. es) 5 
is the word, and every thing is to be, from beginning to 
end, pronounced impracticable. I ſay that it appears to 
be far from certain, that fort Fouras was inacceſſible to 
ſhipping, and yet the board of officers did right to give _ 
no opinion, becauſe Sir Edward Hawke and Thierry, 
parties principally concerned, had not been heard, III 
enter farther into the conſideration of this matter, for 
I fome concluſion may be drawn from it; it is a thing ſo 
R aſtoniſhing, that (as you fay) 4 ſet of gemlemen, of anaint- 
de cbaructer, and iruſted with the arms of their country, could 
e ſo grojoly wanting to its bonour and their own, as to return 
act with ſo bad à grace, that it behoves us to throw all 
”* #8 the lighton this tranſaction, which any circumſtance can 
produce, even though the land officers are not concerned 
E the event. But whoever is to blame, the nation is 
concerned in the event; for they bear the loſs and the 
_ infamy. of the miſcarriage; e. 
It appears from the evidence of vice admiral Knowles, 
| Fer. p. 44.) that the whole affair of this attack upon 
*# Fouras was delegated by Sir Edward Hawke to his in- 
ſpection, and that Sir Edward had proceeded ſo far in the 
execution of the plan, as to direct his ſecretary to begin 
an order to lighten the Barfleur for that purpoſe, But 
this was laid aſide, upon the remonſtrances of capt, 
_ Greaves and vice admiral Knowles, that the Barfleur was 
2 aground at between four and five miles from the ſhore; 
nua then Sir Edward Hawke ordered him to try to car - 
ry the bomb kerches in, which he did, and run them 
2. ground at more than two miles and two thirds of a 
mile diſtance from fort Fouras, where they were likely 
to have been taken by row- boats: That then he run the 
Coventry frigate a-: ground ſive times within the hour, 
at a greater diſtance from the ſhore than the bomb-keteh. 
That then (and it ſeems not till then) be ſent his maſter to 
ſeund, and found that at π¾ miles diſtance from the fort, 
Y there was but fix foot water at high water, All theſe 
p- IF. notable exploits were performed by vice admiral 
of Knowles; the lame; who it is ſaid, adviſed Sir Edward = 
e- Hawke not even to enter the road of Baſque, leſt; ha 
p: ſhould be bombarded; the ſame, one has formerly heard 
ble and read of in couris-· martial; the ſame, WhO on a late * 
CCC 
P . 
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Har oroteRiohand eorimenages* Rem you, Sir the aher 
who (as I have heard) detained the ſquadron two days 
in ſight of the French coaſt, becauſe he had ſent away 
the pilot, deſtined to conduct it, upon a chace after 4 
French ſhip. But I will not recapitulate his virtues or 
his merit. It was upon the remonſtrance of this vice 
admiral, whoſe ſtation in command entitled him, at leaſt, 
to ſb much tonfidence from his {uperior officer, (that the 
reſolution to attack fort Fouras by ſea was laid aſide.” 
Now, then, let me relate to you the reaſons which in- 

duce me to believe, that notwithſtanding this report of 
vice admiral Knowles, fort Fouras was acceſſible by ſea, 
tho' the vice e had not the 9 e e to Bad out 
the channel. + 
In the firſt ue; "mou het 1 Have b no means that 
high opinion ip the French wiſdom and ability which vou 
ron, and on every occaſion extol ſo highly; yet 1 
ſuppoſe,” that in matters of defence, they do conduct 
it elves'on principles ſimilar to thoſe Whidh are adop-' 
ted, by the reſt of mankind. I do ſuppoſe," for inſtance, 
that when they built a fort, it is intended either to de- 
fend or offend. Fouras was weak to the land; it ſtood 
at the water's edge to guard the channel; it ſtood even 
on a bank which ran into the water; and as Col: Wolfe, 
who leeins to be the firſt officer who thought of recon-" 
noitring it, tells us, Enq! p. 30, 55 had 24 embraſures 
to the water ſide. What was theluſe of this fort? Was 
it to guard a bank of ſand over which ſcarce a Thames 
wherry could paſs ? If the guns of no ſhip whatever 
could reach the fort, could the guns of the fort reach 
any ſhip? According, to Mr. Knowles, there was no 
channel at all, or it Jay eut of gunſhet of the fort. At 
two miles diſtance the vice-admiral's maſter found but 
fix feet water at high- water; at near three miles diſtance 
the bombe keteh, which drew but eleven foot Water, went. 
a· ground. The Coventry frigate did the ſume further out 
than that, and the Barflew at a ſtill greater >diſtance{! 
Now, tho” after all this delay, and Hazard é the ſhips 
that admiral thou ht fit to ſound! „andttry the dep h of 
water af. a diftance Fow the fort, bene no cannon could reach; 
etiit i is aſtoniſhing to find not a fingle proof attempted 
0 3 e U 'of * water lea the ſhore, bin 
Wi in 
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TO within gunſhot of the fort. Is it impoſſible then that the 
channel, a narrow one, might run in ſhore? Ts it not 
„ HY demonſtrableithar it did ſo, both from the circumſtance 
3 n of the thing, and the evidence of thoſe who knew, and w_ 
5 had navigated. it? What ſays Bonneau, the fiſnermanz 
examined by general Conway, and others, Eng. p. 33 
] There were four fathom: (24 foot) water at half cannon 
Y | ſhot from fort Fouras, a- depth ſufficient: for a 60 gun 
3 ſhip. Now, tho' the land officers did not chuſe to truſt 


1 to the intelligence of a fiſherman for the ſtate of the for- 
f tifications at Rochefort, yet it ſeems to be the beſt evi- 
8 dence as to the depth of the channel that could have 
1 been wiſhed. There was the united teſtimony of Thier - 


ry and Bontieau, joined to the reaſon of the thing, that 
there muſt be a channel within-gunſhot of the fort, tho“ 
the ſhips miſſed the entrance of it. I might add, that 
tho? the vice-admiral could not conduct a ſhip to the fort, 
there were captains in the fleet who it ſeems offered it: 
Capt. Colby offered to carry the Princeſs Amelia. Eng. 
p. 30. How then can we unriddle this myſtery, for a 
myſtery there certainly is? Perhaps it is eaſter to gueſs 


the ſolution than to explain it. e ee 
From all theſe circumſtances, I ſay it is clear that 
Fouras muſt be, and was acceſſible by ſea; that tho 
board of officers are therefore juſtified: in the report, that 
dhe not attacking it by ſea appeared to be one of the 
ey Y cauſes of the failure of the expedition. I have ſaid this 
merely to juſtify the report of the board; for the conduct 
3 of the generals ſeems, to me ſo little affected by: this ar- 
5 ticle, and indeed, ſo totally independent of it, that from 
u this moment, if you chuſe it, I will ſuppoſe that Fouras 
was built only to guard a ſand-bank, and that it was in- 
acceſſible to every thing but a long- boat. 
but. - The next article in the report is, That another cauſe 
1 ce of the failure of the expedition was, that inſtead of at- 
t tempting to land when the report was received on the 
«« 24th of September from rear-admiral Broderick, and 
the captains who had been ſent out to ſound and recon- 
PS M- © noitre, a council of war ſummoned, and held on the 
VB © 25th, in which it was unanimouſly reſolved not to 
73 (land, as the attempt upon Rochefort was neither adviſ- 
ted „ able nor practicable. But it does not appear to us that 
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might. even glory in avowing and ſubſeribing to it? Is 
this the part aubich you. ſay does honour to their ſenſe and obo - 
dience! Let us ſtate it in fewer words: a cauſe of failure 
in this expedition was, that the generals, inſtead of land- 
ing on the 24th. of September, when the report of thoſe 


«<< prevented the attempting a deſcent, in nurſuance of the 
c inſtructions ſigned by your majeſty. Neither does it 
4 appear to us, that there were any. ſufficient. reaſons 


46 to induce the council of war to believe, that Rochefort 
e was ſo far changed in reſpect to its ſtrength, or poſture 


t of defence. ſinee the expedition was reſolved on in Eng- 
land, as to prevent all attempts from an attack upon 


the place, in order to burn and deſtroy the docks, ma- 
_< gazines, arſenals, and ſhipping, in obedience to your 
% majeſty's. command.“ Is this, Sir, the part of the re- 
port, which you fay. is ſo far from carrying eenſure, 


that the commanders. (I mean the land commanders) 


ſent to. reconnoitre was made, called a council of war on 
the 2 5th, and reſolved not to land. Vet there Was no 


reaſon which prevented their having landed as they were 
ordered. Nor do we think the council of war had any 


reaſon to imagine, that the ſituation of Rochefort appear 
ed now ſo different from what it was repreſented to be 
impoſſible to execute their orders. 

I this is obedience, if this is matter 


when the expedition was firſt fet on foot, as to make it 


and what can he do to deſerve ſhame and diſhonour? can 
it be aſſerted in ſtronger terms that the expedition failed, 
becauſe the council of war, umbout am reaſon 10. juſtify ſuch 


a reſolution, determined it to be impracticable and unad- 
viſable to execute their orders ? If you ſay that the de- 
termination does. not declare in poſitive and expreſs terms, 

that the expedition was — 


y prudent and adviſable, 
you ſay true: ſuch a declaration would have been ver 


unbecoming the board of officers, to whole conſiderations 
that queſtion was by no means referred. They were to 
| conſider whether the officers had ſufficient foundation to 
juſtify the nom execution of their orders, and they make 
| the proper anſwer to ſuch a queſtion, that from what p. 
3 + hs pears i 


< there were then, or at any time-afterwards, either - 
4 body of troops, or batteries on ſhore, ſufficient to have 


3 
dier, in the name of common ſenſe, what is diſobedience; 


— 


2 pears to them, thoſe officers had not fuch a ſufficient'foun- 
dation as could juſtify them. I dareſaychey' took care to 
avoid giving their opinions on more than was referred to 
themzin ſo doi ng they ſhewed their capacity and their know · 
ledge of their duty. And yet, notwithſtanding their care 
to avoid-it, an approbation of the original plan is moſt ma- 
I niteſtly and neceſſarily implied, in this deciſion; for if 
Rochefort was open to attack, no one doubts but it was. 
viſe to attempt it, yet with all the changes which the ge- 
3 | nerals could prove to have been made in its ſtrength and 
3 | poſture-of defence, ſince the expedition was firſt reſol v 
ed on, it did not appear to be even no in ſuch a ſtate as 
7 to prevent all attempts of an attack. Yet no-ſuch at- 
tempts were made. 74-4 TE hs Fr 


But you ſeem. to be ſo intent on condemning the origt- 
nal plan, that, like the council of war, you forgot the pol 
3 which ought to be under conſideration. Suppoſs the plan to 
be TIN as you repreſent it, are the officers juſtifiable 
in their diſobedience of orders? By no means; The firſt 
duty of a ſoldier is obedience; obedience not only to the 
command of a ſuperior officer, but to the ſtare-who em 
ploys him: his life is not his own, it belongs to the ſtate; 
| Such are the very terms of his ſervicey ſuch the condition 
on which he is maintained by the public. If he is ordered 
to an attack, he is not to ask whether he can get back, 
and yet he is to take the beſt precautions to enable him 
to get back. It it as mueh a part of his duty to preſerve, 
as to expoſe himſelf, provided be perfurms ku urders. But 
isa prwate officer, or a collection oſ officers in council 
coe che number does not eee ee , My 
orders ate ridiculous, and I wilinorexecute them? Who 
conſtiruted them counſellors of ſtata and ſubmitted the 


rpof their orders to their deciſon f | 
This is and muſt be the cafe where orders are expreſs 
and poſitive. Where indeed diferetionary orders are 

given, there ariſes a latitude and power of judging. Sue 


was undoubredly the preſent: caſe. The generals had 


Y diſcretionary orders, but what was the Point to be the 
1 HR their diſcretion? Was it whether their original 
to orders were fit to be executed, ſuppoling the caſe to be 

as repreſented when the orders were given? W 


Iy not. It had been reg 1 the king, that 
is by the ſtate, that on the apparent ſtate of Rochefort, it 
ought to be attacked. They were therefore to ule their 
utmoſt efforts to land and attack it. But it was left to 
their diſeretion to deſiſt, if they found by undoubted proof, 
that the caſe, as it exiſted, was become materially changed 
from what had been repreſented. That alone was the ob- 
ject of their diſcretion, and therefore the board of officers 
coneluded like men, knowing the duty of ſoldiers, that 
thoſe who conſtituted the council of war had failed in 
theirs, for they deſiſted from the enter prize without ſuch 
a material change of circumſtances appearing. I do not 
indeed wonder, that on this occaſion you ſhould have ben 
led into an error. You are fo much connected with ſoldi- 
ers accuſtomed to aſſume the offices of ſtateſmen, that you 
have been naturally led to confound their du yy. 
Leet us examine then on what foundation the board of 
enquiry have grounded this ſevere cenſure. If Fouras 
could bave- been attacked by ſea, undoubtedly one or 
more of the ſea commanders failed in their duty. But. 
does it follow, that becauſe the ſea- officers were guilt ß 
of a failure, the land officers were juſtified in their imj- 
mediate reſolution to go home again? Undoubtedly not. } 
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point, full after they bad determined to lay aſide the only: | 


meaſure which made the fort worth attacking: * 8 


tm) 
avs to 80 ſtep by ſtep, ler us corifider the Aesises 
F which prevented the attempr'to land. Sir Edward Hawke, 
Tin bis letter to Mr. Pitt, Enq. EP 101, ſays, He, andevery 
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dme else, Were of opinion the landing might be effected. The 
„ WY admiral, and reconnoitring captains, report, Enq. p. 102. 
& | two convenient landing- places, here the tranſports might 
- 


come within'a mile and an half of the ſhore; and where 
no batteties on the ſhore could annoy the landing. Ad- 
miral Broderick fays, Enq. p. 45. that the landing was 
ſo good, that he could have got out of the boats with- 
out werting' his ſhoes,” That no ſhot from any battery 
could reach the boats. That men of war could come 
within two miles That the ſand hills were forty yards 
diſtant from high water mark. That the bomb-ketches,; 
if they could come near enough, might have been uſeful 
to annoy, any troop hid behind the ſand hills; and p- 44. 
admiral Knowles ſays, a bomb, at an elevation of 45 de- 
W will go two miles and two wis. 2 RO 2 
I This account of the landing- places in Chatelaillon Bay, 
7 is notcontroverted by the general in chief, or any of the 
reſt of the council of war. But the objections they raiſe 
are of two ſorts. Numbers of troops hid behind the 
ſand hills, which might cut off the parties as faſt as they 
landed: a difficulty of getting back again to the ſhips 
even when landed, as it was clear from the evidence of 
diſcreet and experienced pilots, that if the wind blew! 
” vweſterly from the bay, as there was great reaſon to expe 
it would at that ſeaſon, boats could not come or go to the 
1 ſhips even for many weeks together! As to the troo] 
at. hid behind the ſand hills, let us ſee what evidence chere 
vas of any number collected for ſuch a purpoſe. 
In the firſt place I muſt beg leave to inſiſt, that it bes 
comes the generals to give credit to the intelligence which 
77 received from the government, and upon which 
e plan of the expedition was undertaken, till they had 
ſufficient authority either from what they ſaw, or from cre: 
Alle and paſitiue information, to doubt or disbelieve the truth 
e ol of it. Such facts: and intelligence as they could obtain 
mn they were to believe in proportion to the credibility of =} 
K* = but they were not in contradiction to the poſitive intélli⸗ 
a gence communicated to them by the government, to act 
| But ppon their own reaſoning, as general Conway tells you - 
: | be did (End. p. 36.) that though be n of uo"confiderable 
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of theſe were doubtleſs at Breſt. Sir John 
his defence (Enq. p. 13. 14.) ſays he had intelligence of 


1 1 5 „ +4 * - GET FS +4 W | 1 
There are three ſtandards to each battalion, and a French banalian 
is generally compte d at o Enn 


3 (22) a 

army in the field, yet he was 1 ze a con- 

fiderable number of men in Rochefort. The poſitive in- 

| telligence communicated by the government informed 
them, that there were in fact but 10,000 regular troops 

to guard a moſt immenſe tract of coaſt, furniſhed with 

Forts and fortifications, in each of which there muſt have 


been ſome proportion of regular troops. A ym number 
ordaunt in 


above 7000 there. And his reaſoning goes no further than 
to ſay (Eng, p. 17.) that what ſeemed certain on the whole 
was, that though it was poſſible there might be no army 
aſſembled to engage them in the field, it was highly in- 
probable there was not a good garriſon in Rochefort . Allow 
for the preſent that there was, would the governor of it 
have Ae his works, and marched into the open field 
wich a complement of troops, amounting only to @ good 


garriſon. Troops were to be left within the walls; there muſt 


be more in Fort la Pointe, more in Fort Fouras, and ſo 
extenſive were the works at Rochefort and Rochelle, and 
the forts dependent on them, all of which were liable to 
be attacked, that-if the whole 10,000 men, which guard- 
ed ſuch a length of coaſt, had been affembled in theie two 
places, it would have been impoſlible to have ſpared fuch 
2 number as could have marched to the coaſt to give a 
ſerious oppoſition to the landing. As to the paſitrve in- 
telligence of troops aſſtmbled, let us ſee what it amounts 

to. Admiral Broderick ſaw an army in the field (Enq. p. 
.) amounting to 400 or 500 foot and 150 horſe. Gene- 
ral Conway ſays (Eng. p. 36.) that one priſoner had ſad 
there were eleven battalions, and another ſeven, but not Þ 


_ ka the field, but at Rochelle; and though he paid little 


regard to chem ſingly, yet on the whole, he thought there 
was b room to doubt but there were fore troops. (Enq, 


| 3 1.) Captain Skinner, of the V iper 2 told eolonel 
| fa d, that on Sunday or. Monday he ſaw a conſider -. 


able number of troops, and that he reekoned eight or 


nine pair of colours. But whether they were regular 
troaps, or troops of the country, he could not tell. Eng. 
P. 32. And I think Sir John Mordauat lays, that the pri- 

. Pe 1 | + £ in 01 5 » * a rindlets ſoners 4 
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ſn6rs dechred, ther were troops, aud cv, named r * 
mens. Eng, f .. 2527 eee e 
What is there in this fam wah of danse bh this. 


they failed. They were told there were eme troops; r 
giments, and even battalions; but what credible oe 5h 
was there to induce them to ſuppoſe they were too Au. 
merous for che troops on board the fleet to cope with ? 
But how could our troops have been landed? Ig the 


* them there were two landing places out” of the reach = 

y * that the-beach was dry, fandy, and firm, a 
«the ſoldier need not have wened his ſhoes' in gettin 

te out of the boat; that the men of wat {which Urew 


from ad to 3o foot water] might have come within two 
e miles; and though the cannon from them copld not 
* annoy the troops, if there were any behind the finds = 


4 * + 75 


* 


4, hills, yet the bomb ketches might, which” thirg WA 
61 bomb two miles and two thirds; and whieh, ' as the 
« drew but eleven feet water, might have come'fprs bab- 
1 y) as near as the tranſports.” So that the abs gh 
haye landed under eover of the bombs, Which, 38 
the ſand hills were but forty yards from the Water ed ge. 
mu have cleared the Kos 

4 mile beyond the ſand? iB. e 
As to the number of troops that could have landed at a 
Sie it ſeems aſtoniſhing, ' that this ſhould never have 


= been conſidered by the generals, I may fay; till the} 
Wanted an excuſe to come home again. Fer Col. Wolf 
depoſes, Enq. p. 21. that he believes there never was an 
exact calculation made how many could have embarked 
nt a time in the boats: what a noble foreſight in the ge- 


nerals! He thinks, however, that thirty fix companies 
of 69 men, with their officers, might have embarked at 


Y a dme; in all above two thouſand and two hundred And 
I howlong would it have been before theſe could have b | 


ſupported oF ſuch another body ? ? Would it have been 
two hours? that, certainly, is the very utmoſt, Hitherto, 


ö indeed, the generals, and their advocates, have been pleaſ: 
ed to caleulare the intermediate neceſſar lat 9 
have * 


3 the 2 ag * hat wo 


point, to vary che intelligence given to the generals _ | 


gest place admiral Knowles, in concurrence with the ad- 
miral and captains who went to reconnoitre, & Had afured 


en e more "than 
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ed. on. the. turbulent and A * night of the 28th; 
when the ſea ran ſo A high, that the ableſt ſear 
men differed whether they could reach the land or not: 
even then it would have been done in five or. fix hours, 
or nat at all. It is moſt evident, therefore, that in the 
courſe of a night, between dark and night, the whole bo- 
dy of troops on board the fleet might have been aſſembl- 
ed in a, dry, ſandy, firm beach, under the protection of 
ee eee would have cleared the Saves for 
a mile beyond them: why then was not this done in the 


nights either of the 24th, 25th, 26th, or 27th, during 


lea wg 


me. there is no appearance that the ſurf of the 
x have given any obſtructio . 
1 may be miſtaken in terms; I am neither ſoldier nor 


failor 11 22 only to ſuch knowledge as flows from 
12e "ES, 


common and common reaſon. 2 
As to the great difficulties ariſing from the poſſibility of 
a wind ſetting in from the bay, which for fix weeks to- 


gether might prevent a communication with the ſhips, I 
though this is ſet forth with all due magnificence, when 
it is to juſtify the generals in the non-obedience of their 

orders, and when they did not chuſe to land; yet neither 


ed if I lay little ſtreſs upen it, becauſe, 


this, nor the terror of armies behind the ſand hills, had 
the. leaſt, influence, when they found themſelves diſpoſed 
to leave the coaſt with the glory of having taken Fort 
Fouras, yet the difficulties were then greater, through the 
te mpeſtuous weather. Lou do well to ſay, that in this 
the generals did too much, and it was an imprudence. They 
did not indeed. They did not inſinitely too much ſor 
their country, but they did infinitely too much for their 


Juſtification. When their duty, the execution of their or- 


ders, the honour and intereſt of their country, call upon 


them to act, difficulties are raiſed as high. as mountains, 


but they ſink inſtantly to mole hills, or, what is as ridicu- 


- 


was not to by attempted. LE firſt place; 1 hall” 113 


leave to ſtrip them of that part of es defetice, which 
ariſes totally from their own miſconduct, the want of Hav- 
ing a place of retreat, When we are to judge from e. 


vents of the practicability of a meaſure, we are to argue 4 


from the caſe, as it would have ſtood,” if all had bet 
done which could have been done. Fouras might have 
been had for a place of retreat; oy it 5 but an unfortu- 
nate flip in the general, who owns, E od 0 38. that had 
Fort Fouras been taken, ihere would have been great eaſe in 
the reſt of the enterpriſe; f ſhall take the ibarty ferry | 
to conſider the army as landed, and the Mere N! ſer 
cured within the walls of that 58 8 
I ſhall likeways take leave to ſtrip them of that part of 
their defence, which ariſes from (I think, a ſort of preva⸗ 
rication, but certainly) a miſrepreſentation of * words 


of their inſtructions, They are eternally E us of the 


eat change between the ſtate of affairs in whi they wy 
act, and the ſtate in which they were ſent out, ariſing - 
From delays of various kinds, by which an alarm was 


Fpread, and the p 17 of a ſurpriſe was prevented, and 
they were to 2 157 way of bi riſe. Who told 
them ſo? bs heir b infrudions? 1 am ſure, held no ſuch 


language: Tb attack, and by a vi —— imp on 
Enq, . 78, Theſe were 08 e ö 


a man to force into a place, does it imply, that If he can't 
ſteal into it, he need not attempt it. He may try that 


method firſt, if he pleaſes, | It 18 Pier for himſelf ; but * 


he can't do that 7 he to decline ever other SON. 
where, then, is the force which hei is to y e To * 
If the inſtructions, therefore, convey. no fuch, idea”; 


| confines the operations of the troops to. a ſu riſe only, 
there any thing in the hints of advics gi ive y_ Sir 15 
Ligonier, "whole opinions, founded on ch onſummate 
experience, the neral in chief f thought” woy id be a zn 
fication to be fo 150 . Read the ip Xx 45 it ſtands toge» 
ther, E ng 26th, 21 422d. "He ſays, i Wo that 
it woul Pr 0 be hy 4 If the ay, 20, 
but 4 bo attack. ter hayin 1 . 
Cured Eickel on the Pot, and . oY oughly Rar 
ed The *y 10 is wha 2 2777 A 
Yemen i e dick 
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lace of retreat, becauſe wy would not. attack z- and they 
7 not attack, beeauſe they had not ſecured a place of re- 
treat. As 1 He, other meaſures: adviled, the getting 
Be on 1025 nente and trying to find out 
places t9 attack, all theſe they omitted, for they never 
vere on the he lp pot. Of all the hints, thcretarey, given by 
eqn ſu nate general, Sir 4. ohn Ligenier, not one * 

Aled ins EXeCution, 

As to the tate of the French troops ' which 1 were at 
| Rochefort, [ have ea conlidered that point, and there: 
fore heed 1200 little to it how. The utmoſt which the ge- 
3 F pre to have imagined, amounts to no more than 

this: Sit John Mordaunt ſuppoſes, page 27th, that there 
muſt — oe a good garriſons beſides - workmen | in the 
Geck an d the > kt of Rina in the river. General 
Conway, pag e 29 Ph Fo rom general reaſoning, and from in- 
dige 25 ay there mult be a conſiderable num- 
ber of meh in ochetort.: : and general. Cornwallis .does 
not ſo much 2 as mention af any, CER. to be. feared from 
8 enemies troops, but | uts. the whole « on that of. landings 4 
ha Te PAY fs no. fore or communication with the ſhips 
9 th em the rerrors, which, you in your pet- 
ra & endeaydured to thagnify, of the great app lati- 
u vo! e from the enemies. troops, not only va- 
nin, hüt gt appears i that the geherals, themſelves, never 
adopted doe terrors,. for they had no credibte intelli- 
pence Conttadicting the accounts received þ home; and 


_vne fy only. a 2008; garriſon, and the her a confider- 


ers then of 'ouras, and 0 body of t troops 
Held to oppoſe | their, they. could at leaſt have 
ache 0 reconnoitre, and inſpeet, with their own eyes, the 
nature of Ge eee abo Rochefort. And thisthey 
right A done without” {Ranger to their trod 
but the Toſs of a a ſibgle. fold! er. Had they E 
wh obſervation \ cd bf 1ncot trovertible ds BY thai 
155 fortifications | 2 72 Ba 0 far and lo. totally. vari d 
che N Wehr chem, as, 955 maße the ſucccls, 


by a inpofR "iti a ver degree EA Q- | 
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A ano men in ochetort. a 
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ſappaſitions, in which, howeve r. he was miſtaken. 


relt of e eumferenee of the eown Was generaly.prove 
ed, he ſays, | 


( 27 
— Fu poſter 
lieve, that three Engliſh generals, of noble blood, high in 
their maſter's favour; and high in reputation, who were 


| ſent with a powerful armada, and a body of near 10,000 


Britiſn troops under their command, upon an enterpriſe 


of the,grevteſt importance to their country, and upon 
which the eyes, not only of their countrymen, but all Ru- 


rope, were turned with eager expectations, could conſent 


to come back again, even wryhout an attempt 40 recontoitrg, 


leaving behind them, if not their own honour, yet certain- 
ly the honour of their country; becauſe, in a council of 
war beld aboard their Hh: Ps, ere appeared a contrariety of 
evidence, whether tne ditch about the town of Rochefort, 
which was ſuppoſed at their firſt ſetting out to be dryy 


was, in reality, a dry or wet ditch : yet, party and preju- 


dice apart, is not this a true ſtate of the caſe ? Suppoſing 
the troops in poſſeſſion of Fouras, which they might be fo ea- 
fily have been, what other difficulty d a generals pretend 
to ſaggeſt; beſiues the wet ditch? 

L have ſcarce.patience enough to argue: with themupon 
e probability of this point, one way or the other; yet, as 

1 babe undeftaken an irkſome task, I will go through with 
it. Sir John Mordaunt, in his narrative delivered into 
— board, is very ſhort, and not very r. in dhe ac. 
count of what he had heard was the ſtate of the fortificatis 
ons. The firſt part relates to the open part of the um, 


| where thert was ee e yards in length ; this Sir 


ohn funpofes muſt bave been foritfied wick an entrenchment, 
as, by Thierry's aceount, there was a paliſade, and a trench 
might be thrown up in 24 hours time, to which the ſhipk 
in the river would be better flankers than a battion.- But 
did Sir John go to Rochefort: in order to hear this evi- 
dence from Thierry; and to examine his plans? Surely 
he might have {Wi that at home. Yet-be does not fugs. 
gilt 0 one ſyllable of new intelligence gained on this head 

his axriqal on the coaſt ; but ſpeaks only of his 1 5 


cba deen fer appeat by whod;)0o beſtrang 
and 3 but 1 ſhould: r to have ſeen the 


depoſitions of thoſe witneſſes who —— this z becauſe, 
* the ;genera parts ing ſtrong and 


high, 


ity will hardly; be» 
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bad ſeen it full of water, by means of ſluices in the town. 


26 3 

Might! is natur Wer. e they were nes ſome few 
ions as to thoſe particular parts which were not ſtrong 

and: high ;- yet F'am not ſure they were asked ſuch queſti- 


dns; and therefore I cannot but again lament the total ſup- 


a ps of the evidence given to the council of war. 
As to the ſtate of the ditch, two witneſſes declared they 


When Sir John is interrogated on: theſe points, by the 
doard, he fays, that there was a contradiction in the evi- 
dence given to the council of war, and that ſome of the 
priſoners N vpe and fone confirm od Ban Clerk's 
account. 

As to the firſt part of the eee ( 1 mean the 0+ 


pen parts nearthe river) it appears, from thence, how much 


the generals were out in their reaſoning; that the long a- 


arm upon the coaſt 3 the particular expectation of a viſit 


in thoſe parts; the preſence of à mareſchal of France, 


and the great alertneſs, wiſdom, and ſagacity of th 
People, had put every thing into ſuch a poſture of defence 


as might defy an attack. It appears how much better that 
officer reaſoned, who ſaid, we ſhould never take it for granted | 


bat all is done which ought to be done, even in France, Bon- 


nrau, the fiſherman, recommended to Col. Clerk, as 4 
Knowing, ſenſible fellow, by Capt. Hamilton, General 
Conway's aid-d aſſured him, in the preſence of Col: 


camp. 
| Wolfe, and ſeveral other: perſons, that upon the 2 iſt of 


that very month, when our fleet was on the coaſt, that very 
2 remained as open, and as unfortified as it was when 

Clerk firſt ſaw it in the year 1754. Eng. page 32. 
But this, though reported to the nern he would not be: 
lieve; he would not believe a fiſherman in the affair of 


fortification, becauſe he was not an engineer; and yet he 
would not believe the engineer of the fort of Aix, who 


ſaid the ditch er VN 1 8 che town on ae becauſe he wan 
an engineer. inn ; 6 
It ſeems to me to he one of the moſt indowpy omens 
For! this country, that the French have gained ſuch an 
aſcendency over the minds of our military peo le, as to 
be conſidered by them in the light of fi E 
which our leſſer geniuſes date not preſume to res. 
After the ſeveral: intellig ences we ** received, ars 
a general, Enq. Pe 145 er the 1 an 
Hg * ipvaſion 


| |} 1y expoſed, not only 10 be deftroyed by a great force; but 


75. 


) 


. ws - . 


«. coaſt, - ſhould, after ſuch warnings, be totally negle&+ 
«, ed.” And yet it was ſo totally neglected, that an ins 
trenchment, which might have been thrown up, with 
eaſe, and planted with batteries, to defend an open entrance 
into the town, fixty yards wide, was not thrown up, even 
after our ſhips had been on that very coaſt.., But how 
' aſtoniſhed; will our generals be when they are told that 
this is not the firſt time that there has been this negle& 
at Rochefort. There has been no alteration in the for. 
tifications of that place theſe 70 years , - ; 
The French cdnſidered it as an open town, ſo ſaid the 
engineer of Aix to colonel Clarke. And yet the expedi : 
tion againſt Port l Orient, might have alarmed the French 
for Rochefort ſo far, at leaſi, as to throw an intrench, 
ment round it, if that would have been ſufficient to ſecure 
it againſt an aſſault. It may be, and indeed it was alto, 
niſbing to think, that a place ſo important as Rochefort 
ſhould have been no better ſecured... But for what a 
length of time did the n yards of Engl 


to be burnt by the crews of two or three privateers. But 
there are blunders and overſights in all governments, for 
which a prudent and active adverſary lies in wait to 
take his advantage. For the future the French will take 
care of Rochefort: our overlights we are unhappily 
taught to cotrect, by ſevere loſſes, while the F — are 
taught to correct their blunders by dur ſu erior blunder - 

As to the ditch, if the concurrent jo nts of. 5 
Clarke, and the French engineer, that it was a dry one, 
had been out of the queſtion, the contradictory evidence 
given before the council of war, might have been cleared 
up from the very ſituation of the place: it was a maxim 
of one of the greateſt French generals, and à French 
maxim will have weight with our Engliſh generals, that 
one ſhould never ſuppoſe a ditch to be full of water till 
ſome body, we can depend upon, has dipped in his finger 
and taſted it; yet that French general would ſcarce have + 
taken the trouble of ſending to ſearch if there was water 
in aden which lay on the ide af a bill. Ir is impoſſible 
We! en i 8 | N 
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without fluices, which UF, n av often as the 
level of the ground varies; Cela ne ppurreif Crs" d caſe de 
P ingealite qu t rrein, was what might have occurred to an 
Engliſnh genera), as well as to a French engineer. Even 
if there had been fluices, to demoliſh them was not the 
the work of a battering train. A couple of field pieces 
would blow up à fluice in half an hour, and then where 
would:be the wet dite nn earns Een; 
I have heard tod another thing, and Tam well founded 
in aſſerting it. There was a certam Monſieur Bonneville; 
a voluntier, who went under the protection of one of our 
generals in this expedition. He had been about eight to 
nine years ſince thro“ Rochefort, and great ſtreſs was 
laid inthe council of war on the evidence that he gave, 
that to the belt of his reeollection, there was then water 
in the ditch ; this evidence, tho“ from ſuch long memory] 
was eagerly caught at; but a very deaf ear was turned 
to the undertaking, With which he accompanied his evi- 
dence, that even 1b tbere ſhould be water, be would, by a 
method which he explained, mak# that Pratiicable in ' two of 
three difftrent places in the ſpace of a feu minutes, and wide. 
enough for a battalion to march in front. That ibo materials 
for this were in bis power, and that the thing was no chjmert« 
cal project, fince it bad been done by marſhal Lowendabl; the laſt 
in wo ſeveral inſtances, where be himſelf was preſent and in 


ſervice. But this it ſeems was too dangerous 
_ "Whoever is acquainted with the characters of the gene-. 
rals concerned in this expedition, will acquit them of the im- 
putation of perfanal cowardice; far be it from me to impute 
it; I declare I would 1 to inſinuate it; they have 
never indeed commanded before, but they have fer ved, 
and ſerved with ſpirit and gallantry; their conduct there- 
fore, on this occaſion, is more myſterious and aſtoniſhing. 
Of the whole which was their peculiar department, have 
they, or did they attempt to execute a ſingle part? The | 
fort of Aix was taken, not by the troops, but by captain 
Howe; if the fleet would have taken Fouras likeways 
they were at full liberty to do it, and if they could have 
failed up to Rochefort, and have taken that too, it does 
not appear that the generals would have oppoſed it. But 


neither does it appear that they would have riſdu'd their 
foldiers even from Fouras; for if they once got out * 


> 


ſhips, who can tell Wheel get back again ? 
Js it not aſton ſhing that when vice admiral Notts had 
reported the impractieability of taking it by ſea, che ge- 
nerals ſhould fiſt lay aſide alt thoughts of proſecuting the 
whole plan, before they ever asked whether this neceſſary 
place could be taken wiibout the aſſiſtance of ſhips. When 
they came to reconnoitre, they found how practicable it 
was; ſo practicable, ſo little hazardous, that they reſolved 
to attack it, merely for the ſake of employing the ſoldiers, Eng. 
p. 109. without intending to draw any other effect from 
It ĩs no fault in a general to be cautious how he expoſes 
his troops; it is his duty not to expoſe them wantoniy and 
_ raſhly : but troops muſt ſerve when the occaſions of the 
ſtate demand it, and ſometimes they muſt go upon hard 
ſervice: the queſtion was not, whether Rochefort could be 
taken without loſs ; but whether Rochefort could be ta- 
ken. A ditch, even a wet one, a wall, an intrenchment, 
or a battery of cannon do not make the places they de- 
fend, impregnable. They are taken every day, and ta- 
ken by eſealade and aſſault. Mareſchal Lowendabl took, 
by aſſault, ſeveral fortifications, ſurrounded by wet ditches, 
laſt war; yet not by ſurpriſe. - Fort St. Philip was taken 
by aſſault, without a breach, tho? defended by a ſtronger 
3 garriſon than was within the ramparts of Rochefort: if it 
nes had not been ſo taken, it never could have been taken; 


im ; and yet that attack was much more deſperate, than there 
Jute was any appearance to ſuſpect that on Rochefort would 
av have been. Are not intrenchments, even the ſtrongeſt, 
ved,. | and belt 'defended,  eontinually- forced? and did not the 
ere - French, in the only ſtop they received in the dominions of 


Hanover, march up a ſteep hill, into the mouths of a bat- 
tery of cannon, and take it? ali theſe ſervices muſt be 
performed, and they can be performed, but ſtill, (I a- 
gree) with loſs. It would be happy if we could carry 
on war without ſhedding Chriſtian blood; but mankind is 
not yet ſufficiently civilized to adopt ſuch methods. In 
all doubtful, dangerous military attempts, the advan» 
« tages that may accrue from ſucceſs, ought to be weigh- 


the conſequences of a repulſe.“ So ſays Sir Fobn L. 
gonier, Eng. p. 21, in his advice to Sir Foby W 


ed againit the damage and misfortunes which may be 
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ſtroying the foundery and eannon, and thereby crippling: 


| Niances, might, in 


(392) 
Our-forcing, by a ende Rechefort, and 
ſeizing\ the ſhips and naval Rores; burningithe docks, — 1 5 


the French aavy, perhaps for the reſt Of) this: war, Were 
ſuch. advantages, as this ee in its preſent. eircum · 

ue rchaſe, even with the 
ches, and wight thereby han fared: 


lives of ſome of its 


the lives of many of its ſubjecta. 


In p.26. of your own, work, you are pleaſed.to- re 1 
ſent the reſolution to land, on the 28th, for the attack of ” 
— Foyras, as an exceſs of zeal to carry on the enterpriſe, : 
and a perſeverauce in a plan. which:was found imprefiicable.: 


but you have forgot that the generals themſelves claim no 


ſuch merit, nor do they even pretend that this was at- 
tempted with a. view, till-to., proceed againſt Rochefort; 
Quite the e The. general himfelf, Ex. p. 109, 
repreſents it as ſomething to employ the troops before 


— dre d hile the fortiſications of Aix were blom- 


ut being prevented from landing than night, and 
— mm being ready che next morning, they did net 
think ĩt th While to ſtay another day. They were ſa 


determined by the contradictery evidence given at the 


council of war, and ſo. fixed in their reſolution, in no fi- 


tuation to attacl Rochefort, that it was not worth while, 
to detain the fleet ade, in order to take a place, which 
if the ſeamen had taleen at firſt, the general ſays the reſt 
of ahe enterpriſe would baus been eaſy, and from hence they 
might, wirh ſafety, have informed their own, eyes of the 
exact ſituaden of the toõẽCw. 


Lou are pleaſed to expreſs. an high contempt af the 


| Alan, of giving any blow to Trance, not only in any. part. 
of the land frontiers, but of that immenſe tract of land 
which ſpreads for ſo: great an extent through different 
Leas; and you ſſlelter yourſelf under one axiom of Sbom- 
| berg, That attacking France in France, was taking a bull 
dy the horns.“ And another of the great vifior ma- 


52 Cara, That he knew a thouſand "Ways: into 


. 8 but none out of it, 


. This is another inſtance. of what, 1b "ke 1 1 


5 ed, as an unhappy omen to this country, that even great 
ſtateſmen can adopt the maxim. _ the wildom and 
|  Pawer of Traue 3 Tei L did = 
135 * * X 


1 (33 ), 
_ mar- you, of all eo would hace epdea. 
Pobred to expose thi e abſurdity of taking the bull by the 
Foorns; you wo have Veen; who continne to be, the grand 
kdyockte for land operations, atid-for' fending the force of 
this iſlknd*ir ou the continent. Twill agree, indeed; that 
neither in the laſt War, nor pethaps in the preſent, was 
there much probability that e ſhould entet Fyunce. 
Sv invett the wotſe for us. Bur do you make no diffe- 
rence between! {tracking nell d barrler as*Fraxce has to- 
yu e of overt attickivg it from the ſide of Lia 
4 a ſending a ſaperior fleet to ſtorm: at once a 
Ne e fie off > coaſt; "which * the genere were trot 
itflru&ed* 25 Veld and maintain; But to deſtfoy, and then 
0 on board Wir jt the way back, if the fleet co. 
WG 


ued ſuperfor- was juſt as eaſy ag the way'thither,” 
hut tho” 1 differ, flom you in that vpition,” we agree 
_ vratfly in znothet, Which you g advance; I mean the great 
ace bf Cape Breton 22 the blow which Fraper 
Would receive Ng the loſt of itz 85 if, as-you obſerve 
Jultly;' it wonld now he u fal to be fir priſtd ut any thing, 
TihbulFHave been a little 'farprifed to hear the neglect 
of” that ohjeck charged: as in imputation on the miniſtef, 
hom Ph. andyours. Have ſo often ridiculed; as America- 
mad. Muſt I really ask the. queſtion? Was wat great 
object forgot? Has e t ih America in geßeral. ora 
lan of atcack on that place in patticular, been neglected 
bf Ie r or Was it His ſeranible” for power? Was it his 
to, or bis betty cabal that ſuſpended or welkened'the 
petation? look back x fey. months. Whetr wus the at- 
"tack of that place projected? and w hegen was the armament 
*Ktred out ind prepared for tlie execution? Was it not in 
that very hour when you and yours were with ſo much 
decency and Humanity ridieulng a bed. ridden miniſter, 
und repreſenting him to be 3s imporent in his mental fa- 


1 culties as he Was in his bodily: ſtate?” Wag not that arma- 


Yew repared' by 'the then Board” of admiralty, with an 
xpeditioh that Wewed: they: Were no ftrangers to bufi- 
hes how much ſbever they. might he Hen as noyi- 
| 1925 ik office? ” Was it not r ready 70 fail fi 1 88 3 5 
than any armament could be ben froin the ports'of Fra 
portland the urinolt exerrions of that wile UI. - 
Jert ; peopler Wis if * — the ſervice, and in- 
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TY 
| finitely ſuperior to any thing which at that time could op- 
pole it in America? When by a ſeries of adverſe winds, 
the departure of that armament. had been delayed ſo ma- 
ny weeks, and till the Hench fleets were ready to put to 
ſea, was there not a reinforcement of ſix capital ſhips. or- 
dered by that admiralty, to be added to thoſe originally 
deſtined to that ſorvice, and which were to follow them 
as ſoon as poſſible ? J affirm that there was. How that re- 
inforcement camo to be applied to other purpoles, you beſt | 
can tell, ſince it was thro" your, ſcramble for power, thrg? 
your junto, thro” your party cabal, that a difmiſſion was | 
given, in that critical conjuncture, to that board of admi- 
ralty, and the miniſter, with whom it was connected. The 
ſucceeding board happened to. be of a different opinion 
from the preceding one, and the reinforcement deſtined 
for the attack of 3 was (I. do not ſay perverted 
but) converted to other purpoſes. To cruiſe upon the trade 
ef France, was, by that board, thought the beſt method 
of deſtroying the enemy, and inſtead of a chimerical at- 
tack upon Low:bourg or Rachefort, the fleet of England was 
immediately 1 in what the French call the piratical 
kind of war: a kind of war, which J ſuppoſe, is the fitteſt 
for the fleet of England, becauſe the French ridicule it the 
moſt; and ſure I am, that our maritime officers not only 
applaud it the moſt, but ſeem of late years to have turn- 
:ed:their-thoughts to little elſdme. 
As ſoon as the ſix weck's admiralty retired, and gave 
vay to he, rsbrt board, and the preſent miniſter was or 
dered to reſume the functions of that office, which not a 
man in England dared to Hlh after bim, the American ſyſ- 
tem reſumed its vigour. Such ſhips as could be collected, 
though not equal, either in ſtrength or numbers, to what 
had been originally deſtined to that ſervice, were imme- 
diately ſent to reinforce thoſe at Halifax; and I do again 
affirm, and am prepared to prove, that, except a very ſhort 
time, in which the ſquadron of Mr. Holbourne was by 
the beforementioned accidents,by a ſingle ſhip, perhaps, iu | 
ferior to the French, he had under his command, during 


the whole ſummer, a fleet ſuperior to any thing the French 
bad at, Louisbourg, or could, by any means whatever, 
there, whether you conſider the number of line of 


battle ſhips, the number of men on board, the number of 
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guns, of the wei ight of ME ee and yet almoſt the 
whole maritime orce of France, ſo far: 457 could be man 
ned, was by ſtratagem collected there. Was it then 16 
very abſurd Ad romantic, that when their maritime fore 
was drawn away to America, and their land forces engage | 
ed in Germany, the reſerved ben pen. of this country | 
| ſhould be exerted . in attemp tin In blow I 0 very ie | 
as the taking of Rochefort Foul have been? why it mil. 
carried, to this' moment, I can hardly | gueſs; but ſure Jam, 
it was not through the imprafticability of it. 
I have now, Sir, gone through the conſideration of y our 
whole performance, and if you are not tired with reading, 
I confeſs I am heartily tired with writing. I have endea- 
voured to keep as cloſe as poſſible to the ſubject, and the? 
often tempted, I have indulged few fallies of my pen; if 
now and then you ſhould have found a little deviation, a 
little playfulneſs of imagination, forgive it. Tis but 4 
copy of my countenance ; tis but a forced ſmile that Fig 
vers a bleeding heart: a heart broken and bleeding for the 
diſtreſs, for the diſgrace of this cone Where, alas! can 
we look, whether can we direct our hopes? Under which 
of thoſe. dark clouds that ſurround, and ſeem ready to 
burſt upon us; can we flatter oubetves' there is a r 85 | 
light that will break forth? To what purpoſe is it that 
| boaſt our trade, our wealth, and our credit ? We are but ſo 
many ſheep, whoſe carcaſes tempt the wolyes to devour 
us. Where is the glory of the Britiſh, name; where afe 
the terrors that uſed to accompany our fletts'and 'armies? 
the treaſures'of the country are poured forth in vain by ah 
united and willing people. Our enemies are become in- 
vulnerable, and every blow our miniſters meditate, 
impracticable. In Germany their ravages are not ſtop- 
ped. for à ſingle hour, for there were not ſo many men in 
the German as In the French army; therefore to check 
their pi rogreſs i is imptacticable. In America, where dur 
troops are at leaſt double to thoſe of the enemy, to check 
their progreſs is equally impracticable. To deſtroy their 
docks at Rockefort, a ton conſidered in France as an O- 
pen town, without baſtions, without fortifications, without 
à wall for its defence, is impracticable: for tis moſt certain 
there wis z n appear ſaid there was water in it. A i 
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5 Seh! is the hols 1 wel $5 A account of Jie ol 
taty operations, and can we look forward with a Better pro- 
ect? as to our flect, we have been our own undoers, | 
and have killed the pampered child with kindneſs, We 
ave deſtroyed the principle which was the ſource of our 
We have miſguided the ambition of our ſeamen, 
We fave tetnpted thetn with wealth inſte ead of reputation; 
ad re have ſubſtituted avarice to honour. We have at 
our many who, would make brave and excellent cor- 
hin, and I hops. that i in the long lift 1 we have two or three 
dod admirals. 
As to the atmy, che ſoldierd are fill brave, and, 1am 
perſuaded, will fight, whenever their .commanders. will 
0 re on there is ſome comfort in that. But what 
are th anders ? Read over the liſt of general offi- 
15 5 am ſure you, will agree with me, that thoſe wh 
icked out as chaſen men, to command the expedition 
Rochefort, at that time ſtood among the firſt for 
acter and reputation. From their Es this oc- 
Calico, we may judge what we are to expect or the fu- 
ure... 

But alas 1 the call, the enthuſiaſtic call of glory, and 
Konour, i is heard. no more among us; we are grown 41 
id and wiſe eʒ we have ſubſtituted realities, to by 

m@ras, and we ſeek after eſſentials rather than empty, p 
pular applauſe. Populus me fbi/at, 75 * plaudo. W EL is 
there, in this enlighte 2 85 LN fa. Who: has not courage e- 
nough to deere our? No wonder! What 
does a man get by . 3 and 1 there that 
thioks any farther than Bot he cas get? Is he a ſoldier, of 
Hoy perhaps, of rank, of p connections, and fol 
tered in the boſom of ſame powerful faction. Shall dach a 
ep e & 1 0 uncalled, ungommiſſioned by, his fac- 
he brave danger in order to ſerve. only his coun- 
gets: at. 1 6 ſame time, perhaps, encreaſe,the je e 

ol jon abſurd, chimerics | beggar of a.miniſter,, who. 2 

foo, 05 h to think his ue doch ſervings Wy Where the 
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ant circumſtances. ; 

uad , Wi Why ſhould, wh K-14 in facie will b be 
775 enough to ſecure, his future preferment.z. they 
Vill ſtand bevvecn him and danger; they wil re n 
rom 


from puniſhment 3 5 


ment of his ; the 


2 
40 Tf reſcue bin from the reſent- 


J Til reſcue him from every ching 
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H O' I have not, in the courſe of this letter, affect- 
ed a candour more than is common to thoſe who 


* engage in political diſputes, yet the reader will think it 


extraordinary that I have not availed myfelf of the intelli- 


The truth is, I difdained to prejudice the mind of the rea- 
der by a teſtimony of that fort, and I determined that he 
mould judge of the conduct of the generals in this expedi- 
tion, from the ſame evidence on which they might be ſup- 
poſed to act. But as his 8 of the generals, and their 


moſt of the merchants of the city of London.) that 
time our fleet was at the iſle of Aix, the whole force v 


the enemy had on that coaſt, conſiſted of a battalion ot re- 
gular troops in the iſle of Rhe, another in Oleron, a Swiſs 
battalion at Rochelle, and one regiment of regulars, and one 
ae (hip_ 

of 74 guns, with all ber cannon and ſtores, & c. on board, 


of militia at Rochefort. That 


A 


eſcaped our fleet, by running up to Rochefort, thro? thi 


very channel, which was not deep enough for an Engliſh. 
long-boar, and that the conſternation on the coaſt was not 


to be expreſſed, ir being underſtood, that in the courſe of 


a few days, both Rochefort and Rochelle would neceflari- 
I fall intojthe hands of the Engliſh, there being no poſ« 
e houſhold troops could 


fibility to reinforct them, till 


4 


arrive from Verſailles, 
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gence lately brought from Rochelle and Rochefort, by the 
captain of the tranſport veſſel, who was a priſoner in that 
country at the time our armament came to that coaſt. 
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| ormed, it is a debt dueto truth, — 1 
and to the public, to ſay, (what is already well knowu to 


